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Concerning the actual work in progress to-day within the field 
of religious history: On the one hand, the searching interpretative 
and verifying work of Pfleiderer, Wernle, and Harnack— to men- 
tion only the most conspicuous names — into the origins and actual 
first shapings of Christianity. On the other hand, the work of such 
investigators as Boissier, Prazer, and Rohde, tracing out the elements, 
forms and processes of that great pagan revival which took place at 
the same time with the early evolution of Christianity and for a 
time in fact proved to be its really formidable rival. A marvel- 
ously creative age ! Throughout the then civilized world a profound 
religious awakening. Two vast parallel movements, the one Jewish 
in origin, the other Hellenistic, each deeply influencing the other. 
It is the reverent spirit of inquiry of the present day that is winnow- 
ing the records of that great formative period within the sphere of 
religious history and is bringing to light the historic facts of which 
philosophy must once more seek to estimate the deeper values for the 
religious consciousness. In all which work of research the deeply 
religious trend of Hegelianism is, directly or indirectly, traceable; 
as, in the further work of estimating the values of the new results 
attained in the field of fact, the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic — 
here happily freed from its stiffly formal aspect— can hardly fail to 
prove the leading factor— "Hegelian," that is, of course, only in 
the sense in which the law of gravity is "Newtonian." 

J. E. BOODIN, 



Secretary. 



University of Kansas. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

7s Immortality Desirable? G. Lowes Dickinson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 63. 

Although the body of this address is devoted to the question stated in 
the title, the beginning and the end consider instead whether immortality 
is possible or probable. The variation in subject is not unimportant; 
for Mr. Dickinson, being preoccupied with the poor sorts of immortality 
which are empirically plausible, or for which some evidence might be 
procurable, has not given free rein to his fancy in depicting that sort of 
immortality which would be desirable. Such an ideal picture, however, 
if not meant to deceive, would be apt to instruct. It might prove helpful 
in the solution of the other question, as to the truth of immortality, for 
it might dissuade us from twisting reality to suit our rash fancies, seeing 
how far reality actually responded to our rational ideals. As it is, among 
the most persuasive passages in this discourse are those which disparage 
immortality of various undesirable or dubious kinds, such as arrested 
youth, endless old age, perpetual recurrence of an imperfect life, or heaven 
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on condition that others should be enduring hell. There is, however, a 
profound will or implicit ideal in us which earthly life can hardly satisfy; 
and what would render immortality desirable would be the possibility of 
attaining this ideal in some later life. To this end, Mr. Dickinson con- 
tinues, it would be perhaps enough that an unconscious moral mechanism 
should secure an appropriate sequel to all actions, a sort of Karma that 
should explain our fortunes in the world and preserve our acquisitions. 
But it would be decidedly better if a conscious, even if partial, memory 
connected these successive existences, as it does the episodes of our exist- 
ence here. To deny this, Mr. Dickinson tells us, " does not empty life of 
all its worth, but it destroys, in my judgment, its most precious element, 
that which transfigures all the rest; it obliterates the gleam on the snow, 
the planet in the east; it shuts off the great adventure, the adventure 
beyond death" (p. 33). Such an immortality being highly desirable, it 
is very important to know whether it exists or not; and we may hope to 
discover that it actually does exist, if we encourage and follow earnestly 
the investigations of the Society for Psychical Research. 

This conclusion, after Mr. Dickinson's restrained and exquisite pres- 
entation of the other points, will cast a chill upon the reader, as it visibly 
did upon the audience to which this lecture was originally addressed. 
The author, with Mr. Schiller, admits sadly that people are not interested 
in psychical research, nor in the immortality it hopes to discover; and he 
seems to attribute this general indifference to spiritual sloth, prejudice, 
and lack of imagination. It may be worth while for me, speaking 
entirely for myself, to point out some other things that contribute to 
that feeling. 

In the first place, I am not sure that the adepts of psychical research 
are conspicuous for that "scientific method and critical faculty" which 
Mr. Dickinson, without a smile, attributes to them. I make no preten- 
sions to be scientific myself; yet I think I see the difference between 
science and mythology. There are doubtless currents in nature to which 
supersensitive persons respond; to study them might throw unexpected 
light on the relation of mind and body, on memory, on intercommunica- 
tion, and even perhaps, on the nature of time. Yet wireless telegraphy 
seems to promise more in these directions than psychical research. As 
the latter is now pursued, it seems to be less interested in bridging phe- 
nomena with other phenomena than in attributing them all to a mythical 
cause. Would it be a proof of scientific method and critical faculty if 
some one tried to find free-will in the brain, or Apollo in the responses at 
Delphi? A "spirit" or "person," such as is alleged to send messages 
from the other world, is a concretion in discourse, a moral or rhetorical 
entity, a term that may be conveniently used to cover a certain cycle of 
phenomena, but which, taken in itself, is a word only, and a mere label 
for our ignorance. A " mind," in another world as in this, is undiscov- 
erable save through its manifestations. Science consists in recording 
these, and tracing their empirical connections ; it would stop, in the case 
of free-will, at some material break in causality; in the case of Apollo, 
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at the sun. or the priestess or some impressionable ether vibrating between 
them ; and in the case of messages from the dead, at some " astral body " 
flitting about materially. Mr. Dickinson (p. 53) accuses Professor 
Miinsterberg of being dogmatic and unscientific when he asserts that 
there can be no sensation in the mind when the body does not operate. 
The assertion is no doubt dogmatic in form and not qualified by the 
proviso, which I suppose is understood, that we are speaking of sensations 
that may be inferred systematically and known from without to exist, 
and not of such as might exist for themselves in isolation, without a dis- 
coverable basis or occasion in nature. The conditions of human knowl- 
edge have no authority to limit the possibilities of being; but science can 
not discover anything which, by definition, is undiscoverable. This in- 
sight may be expressed dogmatically, yet it is the essence of a " critical " 
philosophy. Science can only collect the phenomena upon which imag- 
ination, if it likes, may build a mythology. 

In the next place, the actual communications of mediums, if we choose 
to interpret them mythically, suggest an immortality which is distinctly 
undesirable. It is that same ghostly, dismal, and helpless sort of survival 
which primitive men have always believed in. It is not so much another 
life, as a prolonged death-rattle and delirium. It makes us shudder 
"lest death should be," as Shelley says, "like life and fear, a dark 
reality." A legitimate inference, however, from this shadowy character 
of the supposed spirits is that they are really echoes only, not existences 
collateral with that of living men. 

Even supposing, however, that further investigation should make it 
appear that this survival is genuine and sometimes happy, it by no means 
follows, as Mr. Dickinson seems to assume, that it is important for us now 
to ruminate over that future existence, or even to know that it awaits us. 
A future may be as important as you choose taken in itself, and when it 
arrives; but foreknowledge of it is important only when useful in model- 
ling that future or in heightening, by anticipation, the value of the 
present. Such foreknowledge as theosophical prophets have reached, or 
are likely to reach, does not fulfil these conditions. The question whether 
one is to marry, and whether that marriage is to be happy, is not unim- 
portant for the individual, and is a matter far more open to calculation 
and prearrangement than is life in another world ; yet what could be more 
idle, or more illiberal, than to spend one's boyhood pining for wedded 
bliss and consulting fortune-tellers, on the ground that, unless that happy 
future were foreknown and secure, football and friendship would lose 
their "most precious element"? As Mr. Dickinson prefers poetry to 
reasoning on this subject (and I agree with him), I will quote a few lines 
from Goethe, who believed himself too good for extinction and thought 
the spirit might pass through death into a fresh and adventurous exist- 
ence, like a seed that sleeps through the winter. Yet he says (" Faust," 
Part II., Act. V., Scene 4) : 
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Nach dritben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt; 
Tor, wer dorthin die Augen blinzelud richtet, 
Sich fiber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet! 
Er stehe fest und sehe hier sich urn: 
Dem Ttichtigen ist diese Welt nicht stumm. 
Was braueht er in die Ewigkeit zu schweifen? 
Was er erkennt ISsst sich ergreifen. 
Er wandle so den Erdentag entlang; 
Wenn Geister spuken, geh' er seinen Gang. 

Furthermore, if retribution is unjust, as the author admits, how can 
justice be furthered by a man's perpetually inheriting the influence of 
his past acts and habits? What conduces to justice, I should think, is 
that, wherever action is likely to have important consequences for others, 
that fact should be regarded in action; not at all that, some good or evil 
state being given, it should have had kindred causes, or should have 
kindred effects. The bonds of such moral fatality, which seem to Mr. 
Dickinson essential to the preciousness of life, seem to me incompatible 
with the freedom and intrinsic joy of it. I can not see how the whole 
of an infinite life should be valuable when every part of it is blighted and 
oppressed by infinite forgotten guilt and an infinite incalculable responsi- 
bility. It is only by ignoring their immortality that those who believe in 
it are able to live. 

On the other hand (and this is my last observation), the ideal I find 
implied in our instincts, preferences, and hopes is a natural, earthly, and 
distinctly human ideal. If it seems otherwise sometimes, that is only 
because it has been crushed by misfortune, in the absence of articulate 
art, into something utterly vague and wistful. Specify your aspirations, 
begin to enact them, and you will perceive that they are human and that 
their fulfilment can come only on earth. At the same time you will per- 
ceive that they are not selfish. The precious being which you crave to 
preserve is essentially an ideal, not expressible save in a flux of existences. 
Therefore sleep and oblivescence need not destroy it. It dwells in con- 
secutiveness of purpose, unanimity of thought, kinship in happiness; it 
desires to triumph over death only as memory, heredity, and culture 
triumph over that mutability which, in material life, is absolutely per- 
vasive and irrevocable. There is no ideal self so private as not to be 
made up of these public elements. The chimera of a soul which is 
neither the life of the body, nor a rational object, and yet is both at once, 
is one of the metaphysical hybrids generated by giving a physical status 
to a moral entity. Such confusions are prevalent enough and traditional ; 
yet they hardly avail to mislead instinct; and this is the fundamental 
reason, I imagine, why a mythical immortality, even when believed in, 
leaves mankind in such invincible apathy. They know it is not what 
their hearts aspire to; it is not really their good, much less a condition 
for the excellence of the universe. They are not conceited enough to 
believe that no one can take their place upon the world's stage to the 
common advantage. If I were the playwright, I confess I should hope 
soon to find or produce a better set of characters than any that have yet 
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appeared. Not a single man or woman has ever existed whom I should 
wish to engage to play forever, rather than fill my theater from age to 
age with fresh faces, and new accents of nature. Continual perfection 
would be my ideal, not individual perpetuity; for such perpetuity, as an 
ideal, would imply either that perfection was unattainable or that the 
possible forms of it were exhausted. To the sorts of immortality, accord- 
ingly, which on closer inspection disenchant us and prove to be unde- 
sirable, I should add the finding of my own person again beyond the grave, 
together with the persons of all my earthly acquaintance, a prospect 
which leaves me cold or, rather, freezes me to the marrow. To read in 
such a sense the ideal of human nature, which after all is directed upon 
the ideal, seems to me far from penetrating and far from sublime. 

Q. Santayana. 
Habvabd Uiovebsity. 

The Riddle of Personality. H. Addinoton Bruce. New York: Moffat, 

Yard, and Co. 1908. Pp. xiii-f 247. 

This book, dedicated to William James and Boris Sidis, is a brief, 
popular presentation of the achievements of the psycopathologists and the 
psychical researchers. The author aims to correlate and unify the two 
sets of investigations in the light of Myers's theory of the subliminal self. 

The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the development of spiritism 
from the Fox sisters to Mrs. Piper, and to a more interesting account of 
the work of the early hypnotists — Mesmer, Bertrand, Esdaile, Elliotson 
(" to whom belongs the distinction of having made mesmerism popular in 
England as a curative instrument "), and Braid, " who was the first really 
scientific student of mesmerism." 

In the second chapter, the author, after telling of the founding of the 
Society for Psychical Kesearch, recounts several of the classic cases of 
multiple personality, and concludes with a short statement of Myers's 
theory of a subliminal self. As it is this theory, in conjunction with 
telepathy, which constitutes the author's basis for interpreting "psy- 
chic phenomena," it is to be regretted that more pains are not taken to 
defend it from well-known objections. For example, when considering 
the objection that the phenomena attributed to a subliminal conscious- 
ness may be more simply explained as due to cerebral activities not corre- 
lated with any consciousness at all, we find by way of answer only the 
following : " Satisfactory as this objection may seem to him who makes it, 
he completely overlooks the fact that it takes no account of the psychical 
significance of the phenomena involved; that, in other words, while the 
problem of causation may be quite correctly given a physiological expla- 
nation, the deeper problem of why the resultant changes take the par- 
ticular forms they manifest remains untouched " (p. 49). One is tempted 
to reply that if the structure of the nervous system is adequate to de- 
termine the existence of the phenomena, it is of necessity capable of 
determining also their special character. Again, in citing alleged cases 
of telepathy in support of the existence of the subliminal, Mr. Bruce 
seems not to realize that even if we accept these cases at their face value, 



